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"HUDSON'S RIVER." 



BY MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. 



"So accordingly it was decided: and Saxon Becket spilt his 
life in Canterbury Cathedral, as Scottish Wallace did on Tower 
Hill, and as generally a noble man and martyr has to do — not 
for nothing: no,, but for a divine something other than he had 
altogether calculated." How these eloquent words of Carlyle's, 
in " Past and Present," come back to us as we review the his- 
tory of the discovery of America, beginning with Columbus in 
the fifteenth century and ending, after a space of more than 
three centuries, with Lewis and Clark in the nineteenth. A 
shorter passage to the Indies, that was the goal of American dis- 
coveries for a century and a quarter from Columbus to Hudson. 
The misconception survives to this day, in the geographic mis- 
nomer of the West "Indies," in the ethnographic misnomer of 
the North-American "Indians." Poor Columbus, the Moses of 
the new " traffics and discoveries," had not even the luck of the 
old Moses in being vouchsafed a sight from some Pisgah of his 
new and more than promised land. He died without the sight 
which was reserved for 

" stout ' Balboa ' when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien." 

So many heroes, from Columbus to Hudson, took their lives 
in their hands and fared forth into the unknown upon the faith 
of a scientific conception of the rotundity of the world; so many 
of them upon the faith of a scientific misconception. The mis- 
conception became an obsession, and for near a century survived 
the actual circumnavigation of Magellan in 1520. The story is 
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doubtless most brilliantly, and at the same time most cursorily, 
sketched in John Fiske's " Discovery of America." It is, how- 
ever, in his " Dutch and Quaker Colonies " that the picturesque 
historian sets forth the obsession of the navigators of the early 
seventeenth century. Giovanni da Verrazano, in a voyage in 
1523, three years after Magellan's great achievement, which 
Magellan likewise did not live to complete, hypothesized, and his 
brother Girolamo charted and published a huge amorphous body 
of water in the latitude of Virginia, divided from the Atlantic 
at one point by only six miles of terra firma and thence con- 
tinuous with the great South Sea. It was an alluring conception 
for the traders of the period, perhaps not less but more alluring 
after Magellan had actually shown the feasibility of an unin- 
terrupted water-borne traffic between the main of Europe and the 
main of Asia. The American continent, in the conception of 
those times, was a mere strip of interruption between Europe 
and the Ear East, a strip which, if permeable anywhere, would 
reduce Magellan's tedious circuit to a "great circle course" of 
plain sailing. One and all, for a century and more, the ex- 
plorers were "bound for th' isles of Javan or Gadier." Hence 
the keels of the European traders vexed the waters of every prom- 
ising estuary and inlet from Panama to the Arctic Circle, seek- 
ing the through route which all were persuaded existed, and 
withdrawing when they encountered a definitive "no thorough- 
fare." To understand the obstinacy of this delusion one must, 
as Freeman says and as Fiske repeats, " free himself from bond- 
age to the modern map," and attempt the point of view of men 
who were living and sailing and exploring before the modern 
map was possible. It is, in truth, the heroic efforts they made 
under their strong delusion that have made the modern map. 

Thus far Mr. Eiske was on safe ground. His ground becomes 
a little more shaky when he says, with regard to the Hudson Eiver, 
that there is " no sort of doubt that it was visited by many Euro- 
peans before Hudson," even though we may have to concur 
in his conclusion that "there can be no doubt whatever as 
to Verrazano's entering New York Harbor" (in 1524). One 
thinks the historian protests Tather too much. And when 
he waxes exceeding bold, and declares that "there can be lit- 
tle doubt" that French skippers ascended as far as the site of 
Albany in order to get furs from the Mohawks," and states as 
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a fact the ingenious conjecture of Mr. Weise that "about 1540 
they built a fort on a long, low island on the west side of the 
river near the present soiithern limits of the City of Albany," 
as well as another on the present site of Chatham Square, one 
demands much more evidence of these astonishing propositions 
than he obtains. 

But however all this may be, and however the insubstantial 
pageant of the French fort of the sixteenth century may have 
faded and left not a rack behind, it has to be admitted that in 
this voyage, of which the discovery of the great river that bears 
his name was an incident, as in the subsequent voyage in which 
he found the great bay that bears his name, and " spilt his life " 
in the discovery, Hudson's object was quite ulterior. He was 
trying to break through the great North-American continent 
which he did not figure as great, nor hardly as a continent, to 
find the Great South Sea. The American mainland was to him, 
in either latitude, no goal or object, only an interrupting incident, 
an annoying obstacle. So soon as he found that he reached the 
head of navigation, even for the little " Half Moon," without 
so much greater draught of water than the subsequent "North 
River sloop" constructed especially to skim those shallows, he 
'bouted ship and sought again the open sea to try elsewhere for a 
likelier aperture. Not more than to Columbus was any vision 
or hint vouchsafed to him of the great thing he had really done 
in finding the head of navigation of the Hudson. 

Three hundred years later, with the city at the mouth of the 
Hudson, in the growth and greatness of which the Hudson has 
been the indispensable factor, — with New York already "in 
sight" and in rivalry of London as the greatest aggregation of 
human beings on the surface of the planet, and, according to 
the rate of past increase, to take first place in less than half 
a generation of men, we are in better case to appreciate Hud- 
son's achievement, " Saul, the son of Kish, went forth to seek 
his father's asses and found a kingdom." That would still be the 
relation of Henry Hudson's quest to his conquest if he had at- 
tained his quest. To seek a passage to Ind and Far Cathay via 
Troy, New York, is an errand which might excite ridicule among 
those cognizant of the modern map if Hudson and the explorers 
of his generation were not lifted so far above the reach of ridicule 
by the indomitable courage with which they ventured upon the 
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unknown. Hudson scored off his venture as a failure when he 
had arrived at what was so clearly the innavigable head of navi- 
gation in the ascent of the great river, withdrew, like the others, 
his contemporaries and predecessors, to pursue in more promising 
quarters his endeavors to break through the barrier and to find 
the line of least resistance. If his geography had been as ac- 
curate as it could not help being inaccurate, if he had found 
the short cut to the farthest East, what a trivial thing would 
he have accomplished compared with what he actually did ac- 
complish in finding the gateway of the North- American continent 
and opening a practicable, and the only practicable, passage to its 
boundless " hinterland " ! Yet of this his real achievement, so 
transcending his highest hopes and desires, he never, to the day 
of his death, entertained the least suspicion. " Not for noth- 
ing: no, but for a divine something other than he had altogether 
calculated." 

The immediate effects of Hudson's episodical and disappointing 
exploration of his namesake river were not impressive. Mrs. 
Van Eensselaer, in her "History of the City of New York," 
sums them up with judicial impartiality and judicial brevity: 
" Before the ' Half Moon ' sailed away a number of red men had 
taken three steps toward civilization. They had seen the effect 
of firearms, they had got drunk, and they had learned to want 
European goods." But these unfamiliar experiences (unfamiliar 
pace Mr. Weise and Mr. Fiske and their supposititious French 
fort at Albany in 1540) were destined to have epochal conse- 
quences. For Hudson had happened to come upon precisely the 
one natural gateway of the continent, the one practicable gap 
in the whole Appalachian coast range. That accomplished and 
charming man, the late Horatio Seymour, Governor of the State 
of New York, used to be very eloquent and luminous on this 
theme, on the relation of the topography of the Hudson Valley 
to the history of New York and of the Union. I heard him 
on it at the first commencement of Cornell. How wonderfully 
lucky was Hudson's landfall — if you can describe as a landfall a 
grounding in the mud ! For here was the d&bouchement upon the 
river, and hence by a short and simple navigation upon the 
ocean, of the already immemorially beaten trail from the west- 
ward of the Iroquois, the people of the "Long House." When 
the Dutch set up, so few years afterwards, their trading-station 
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at Fort Orange to buy the peltry which was the only thing the 
savages had to sell that Europe cared to buy, the door was al- 
ready open to their market at Albany. And the Dutch attached 
the wild trappers by justice and fair dealing. True, they had 
an adventitious advantage, which was another of Hudson's un- 
conscious strokes of luck. John Fiske well says of Champlain's 
fight at Ticonderoga, the tercentenary of which we have just been 
celebrating : 

" On the July day when the Frenchman's thunder and lightning so 
frightened those dusky warriors, a little Dutch vessel named the ' Half 
Moon ' was at anchor in Penobscot Bay. A few weeks later the ' Half 
Moon ' dropped anchor above the site of Troy, and within the very 
precincts over which the warriors of the Long House kept watch. How 
little did Henry Hudson imagine what a drama had already been in- 
augurated in those leafy solitudes! A few shots of an arquebus on that 
July morning had secured for Frenchmen the most dangerous enemy, 
and for Dutchmen and Englishmen the most helpful friend that the 
mysterious American wilderness could afford." 

Truly, never was a victory more Pyrrhic than that of Cham- 
plain! Prance had begun by "backing the wrong horse," by 
allying herself with the unwarlike Algonquins and by " antago- 
nizing" their hereditary enemies, the fierce people of the Five 
Nations. It was an error expiated throughout the century and 
a half that followed of struggle for the possession of the Amer- 
ican " hinterland," until Prance was compelled to abandon Can- 
ada itself. And through it all the hatred of the Five Nations 
was a festering thorn in her side, the gateway of Hudson's river 
opening upon the Iroquois trail was the means by which the 
wild allies of the English were subsisted and equipped to harry 
her. The last round of the struggle happened, indeed, to coincide 
with a general European war. But the English and French duel 
for the control of America went on and would have gone on 
quite independently. It was " an irrepressible conflict between 
opposing and enduring forces." When Macaulay says about 
Frederick the Great, " That he might rob a neighbor whom he 
had promised to defend, black men fought on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and red men scalped each other by the great lakes of 
North America," Macaulay is simply treating himself and his 
readers to a flourish of rhetoric. The massacre of Schenectady, 
which showed that the French and their Indians had learned the 
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road south from the St. Lawrence to the Hudson, as well as the 
Dutch and English had learned it northward from their Indians, 
was perpetrated more than half a century before Frederick came 
to quarrel with Maria Theresa. The seventeenth century had not 
expired when the four years'* diplomatic duel for the control of 
" interior " New York was waged by Denonville and Dongan, 
and the Frenchman had to own that he was getting the worst 
of it. " They like the manners of the French," he wrote, " but 
they like the cheap goods of the English better." 

To take their own names for the French Governor of Canada 
and the Dutch or English Governor of New York it was, at any 
rate, plain that the Five Nations for the ensuing two genera- 
tions distrusted " Onontio " and trusted " Corlaer " or his suc- 
cessor, " Quidor," the first Mayor of Albany. It was by no means 
by way of a " junket " that Peter Schuyler, in 1710, took sachems 
of the Five Nations to London, where all five were lumped as 
"Mohocks," to do reverence to the Great Mother, if that was 
what they called Queen Anne. By no means as a junket, since 
it must have been a grievous and grewsome voyage for him, 
but as a matter of high policy of which the English got their 
benefit in the ensuing half-century, until the French flag dis- 
appeared from the North - American continent. The French 
scheme of a chain of forts to restrain the Iroquois was largely 
conceived. To use our modern nomenclature, a fort at the mouth 
of the Niagara, a fort at the mouth of the Genesee, a fort at 
Syracuse, a fort near Oswego, a fort at Ticonderoga — these pro- 
posals not only befitted the arrogance of Ludovican France, but 
did promise to overawe the hostile Indians and to hold in check 
the fur-traders of Albany. But they had the fatal strategic 
weakness of conceding to the rival and enemy the " interior 
lines." The line to Albany was the line of least resistance. The 
point at which Hudson had grounded and been baffled was the 
one point at which there was the readiest access from the interior, 
the readiest outlet to the sea. The dangerous and tortuous navi- 
gation of the St. Lawrence in days when it was a fortnight's 
voyage from Quebec to Montreal up-stream, how could that 
compete then, any more than it can compete now, with the great 
river upon the navigable head of which Hudson had so singularly 
stumbled? The circumstance that Hudson was an Englishman, 
though working for a Dutch employer, was curiously made, less 
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than a century afterwards, the pretext for a claim of English 
priority over the Dutch. " I take the liberty to acquaint you," 
wrote Lord Cornbury from New York to the Secretary of the 
Lords of Trade in London in 1705, " that this province was 
first discovered by an Englishman whose name was Hudson, 
and the river which runs by Albany to this city is to this day 
called ' Hudson's Eiver ' from that man." As a statement of 
historical fact this is, or until lately was, impeccable; but as the 
basis for a claim of English sovereignty it leaves us in doubt 
whether it was more largely an exhibition of the ignorance or of 
the impudence of the noble lord. 

For nearly a century before Cornbury 's time the Indians of 
the Five Nations had been carrying or convoying the peltry from 
the back districts along the road that Nature had plainly marked 
out for generations, perhaps for centuries, before there was any 
market at the head of navigation on the river, certainly for gen- 
erations, even for centuries, before the indications of Nature 
were recognized as marking it out for a highway, a waterway 
or a railway. The parting of the ways was again at Albany — 
straight away northward for Montreal and the Polar Star; 
straight away westward, through the haunts of the warlike Iro- 
quois, to the Long House of Onondaga, to the home of the beaver, 
the only "money crop," whose skin was as exclusive a unit of 
value in the trade of New York as the hundredweight of tobacco 
in colonial Virginia. To improve and facilitate these natural 
highways for traffic inward, for defence outward, that may be 
said to have been the main problem of colonial New York. Nay, 
it may be said to have been the main problem of the State of 
New York. It is by what has been done towards the solution of 
it by colony, province and State that the State has attained its 
primacy as the Empire State, the city as the Imperial City. And 
yet the problem was implicitly propounded and the solution 
implicitly secured from the September day, three hundred years 
ago, when the " Half Moon " grounded above Albany and Henry 
Hudson turned sadly back from what he imagined to be a baffled 
quest. 

The ways, the westward and the northward ways alike, from 
this point at which merchandise might begin to be sea borne, were 
woodland paths and waterways. In great preponderance water- 
ways. Northward, to be sure, strptches of trackless forest in- 
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tervened between the sources of the Hudson and the valley of the 
St. Lawrence, in spite of Lake George and Lake Champlain and 
the rivers. But westward the communication with the Hudson, 
like the future of Germany, "lay upon the water." Such an 
irriguous region as the " Lake Country " of Central New York, 
such a network of navigable lakes and rivers, is very rare in the 
world. One, and only one, serious interruption there was to the 
progress of canoes from Albany by way of the Mohawk and the 
lakes and streams to the watershed where the rivers, born in 
sight of one another, diverged to the Hudson and to Lake Ontario, 
whence the voyager could make bis way equally 

" Where wild Oswego spread her swamps around 
Or Niagara stunned with thunder sound." 

This was "the great Oneida carrying-place" close to the pres- 
ent town of Kome, and in its site almost identical with the " Rome 
Summit level" of the Erie Canal. Here, or just beyond here, 
was a ramification of the Grand Trunk of the trail, northwest- 
ward to Oswego and Lake Ontario, due westward by the chain of 
smaller lakes to the great Lake Erie. Necessarily this point 
of confluence and departure was esteemed a vital point as soon 
as the immigrants from Europe had become aware of the lie 
of the land. It was not far from here that Sir William John- 
son, living in a savage state for a generation, controlled his dusky 
wards and safeguarded the English pass. Long before his time, 
when it was a Dutch pass, it had been the object of a similar 
solicitude. It was the one considerable portage for canoes, the 
one serious break in the else continuous waterway. To the canal- 
building Dutchmen it was perhaps more obvious than to others 
that a canal from the head waters of the Mohawk to the nearest 
affluent of Oneida Lake was the indispensable link needed to 
complete the chain of communication. But it seems that it might 
have been obvious to all the world, as obvious as to " stout Bal- 
boa" himself the necessity to the commerce of the world of the 
Panama Canal. The Eev. John Taylor, penetrating these parts as 
a missionary in 1902, remarks, as " a very great singularity," that 
" the waters of the Mohawk and those of Wood Creek, which come 
within a mile of each other " [" eighty-one chains," Philip Schuy- 
ler had reported in 1792] "should admit of a communication by 
water through canals." But in 1902 there actually was a canal. 
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The genius came in in seeing the canal " before it was made." 
And this was seen, or foreseen, and urged for more than one gen- 
eration in advance. The halt and stumbling-block of Wood Creek 
had been already too long permitted to obstruct "interstate 
commerce" before there were any States. Lieutenant-Governor 
De Lancey, reporting, with justifiable exultation, in 1755, that 
Captain Bradstreet, in command of the expedition directed to the 
destruction of the French post at Oswego, had "in three hours' 
time passed the great carrying-place between the Mohawk Eiver 
and the Wood Creek with his company, provisions, Battoes and 
baggage, which is less time than what the traders generally take 
with a single Battoe when they hasten to the Mart at Oswego," 
proceeds to rise to something of prophetic strain : 

" The same Battoes which carry the train, provisions, etc., for the 
army to Oswego may carry them to Niagara, and, heing transported 
above the falls, the same may carry them to Presque Isle, the fort on 
the south side of Lake Erie, so that it will be practicable to bring the 
expense of such an expedition into a moderate compass, far less than 
the expense of wagons, horses, etc., which are necessary in an expedition 
by land from Virginia to the Ohio." 

And that has been as true ever since, in peace and in war, as it 
was in 1755. Hudson had stumbled upon the line of least re- 
sistance from the seaboard to the receding inland frontier. That 
the " great Oneida carrying-place " should not only be facilitated, 
but should be fortified as a vital point, was plain enough to all 
discerning and informed men. But it was not until 1758 that 
Abercrombie, from his camp on Lake George, sent orders to 
Stanwix to build Port Stanwix, on the present site of Kome, 
as a bulwark against the advance of the French. For that pur- 
pose it was late and superfluous to the objects of a war which 
terminated in a British victory and a French abandonment of 
North America two years later. But by a stroke of the irony 
of fate it came into use nineteen years afterwards as a bulwark 
against the advance of the British, its garrison holding out until 
Benedict Arnold arrived to relieve them, and sent St. Leger's 
column back through the wilderness toward Lake Ontario to re- 
trace its long and devious route to Montreal. It was the failure 
of one of the three columns which, according to the London 
closet strategists, were to converge and crush the rebels at the 
head waters of the Hudson. Sir George Trevelyan justly observes 
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that the plan of campaign can hardly he accounted for except 
upon the supposition that the strategists had maps before them 
from which they assumed that the province of New York was 
of the area of Gloucestershire and equally well provided with 
roads practicable for artillery. Of the three columns to which 
tbe British War Office had given rendezvous at the head of navi- 
gation on the Hudson poor John Burgoyne's was the only one 
which kept tryst; and it paid for its punctuality by losing one of 
the decisive battles of the world. For, most curiously, it was Sara- 
toga that determined the re-entry of France into the New World to 
avenge upon Great Britain her expulsion from it. 

No sooner was peace declared and America left at liberty to 
work out her own salvation than the improvement began of the 
line of least resistance which Hudson had opened. The Erie 
Canal was manifest destiny for more than a generation before it 
was actually built. To improve and complete the waterways to 
the westward and the northward of the navigable Hudson was 
not only manifest destiny, but plain duty. Philip Schuyler, of 
the third generation of his family which had been directly in- 
terested in closer communication with the inhabitants, white or 
red, of the " back country," and who had made a study of canals 
in Europe before the Eevolution, became an equally zealous pro- 
moter of communication by canal northward and westward from 
Albany, and headed the list of directors of both the " Company 
of the Western Inland Lock Navigation " and the " Company of 
the Northern Inland Lock Navigation," and procured the passage 
of the Lock Navigation Law of 1792. It was the day of small 
tilings in inland navigation. The bateau had superseded the 
canoe; but still the general's modest proposal was but for "two 
feet and a half" of water. The story is well worth reading in 
the most interesting " Waterways and Canal Construction in New 
York State" with which Dr. Henry Wayland Hill has sup- 
plemented Mr. Noble E. Whitford's official "History of New 
York Canals " with its tabulated statistics and its appalling two 
hundred pages of bibliography. 

The opening of the Hudson to steam navigation two hundred 
years after the sailing of the "Half Moon" up its waters, of 
course gave a fillip to laggard destiny. It was quite in the 
normal course of things that Eobert Fulton and his backer, 
Chancellor Livingston, should have become members of the Canal 
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Commission of 1811, and should have done their full share to- 
wards producing that state of public opinion which forced the 
enactment of the law of 1817 that determined the construction 
of the Erie Canal, and the completion of a " Northwest Passage " 
so far beyond the wildest dreams of Henry Hudson. Before the 
construction of the canal a hundred dollars a ton was the freight 
to Buffalo from Albany as against sixty from Montreal. A 
legislator calculated that 66,000 tons of freight would be avail- 
able for the canal and would commercially justify its construc- 
tion. De Witt Clinton's estimate in 1819 was that freight could 
be carried from the Hudson to Lake Erie for ten dollars a ton. 
How ludicrously " conservative " seem these estimates now, since 
in 1880, its busiest year, the Erie Canal carried 4,500,000 tons, 
and since Major Symons computes that freight can be moved 
from Buffalo to tide-water over the new barge canal which is 
to supersede the Erie for fifty-six cents a ton. 

It is true that the canal itself has been largely superseded 
and has sunk to the comparatively modest function of a regulator 
of freights by newer and swifter modes of conveyance. But 
that fact does not modify, except to emphasize, the truth that 
Hudson found the line of least resistance. Take the history of 
the Erie road, the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, and 
compare it with the history of the New York Central and Hud- 
son Eiver roads, the other two sides, and be convinced that the 
mathematical axiom that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points may be a grievous commercial fallacy. If 
all the watercourses in New York should go dry, including the 
majestic river itself, their beds would still supply the easiest and 
cheapest road from the seaboard to the "hinterland," still con- 
stitute the line of least resistance. Look at the remarkable map 
of the waterways of the United States which accompanies Mr. 
Whitford's "History," and see how all the streams arising in 
the Atlantic coast range, excepting only " Hudson's Eiver," run 
" violently down a steep place into the sea," and how the Hudson, 
flowing parallel with the coast line, at its head of navigation gives 
access to a broad and level westward way. Of how small ac- 
count was Henry Hudson's quest compared with his find, which 
was nothing less than the discovery of the one great open door of 
the North American continent. 

Montgomery Schuyler. 



